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SPAIN, 1958 


ll. THE BEGINNING OF THE DISINTEGRATION 


Vicente Girbau 


THE “REFORMERS” OF THE REGIME 

Toward the end of 1955 a political cycle which we 
could call that of the reformers came to an end in 
Spain. By “reformers” we mean those who wished to 
achieve a substantial reform of the regime, but by act- 
ing from within it. This was an illusion which has 
never completely died; even today, after all that has 
happened in the last two years, there still appear to 
be persons within the government who believe it pos- 
sible to guide the situation toward a liberal evolution. 
I have been told that Fraga Iribarne, the National Dele- 
gate of the Falange Associations, for instance, speaks 
along such lines. 

Primarily, these reformists were grouped about the 
then Minister of Education, Joaquin Ruiz Jiménez, 
who made an effort to effect a liberalization of the Uni- 
versity, with results which were positive although I 
cannot say if they were liked as all of the professors 
appointed at that time are enemies of the regime to- 
day. This group disintegrated after the events of Feb- 
ruary, 1956. Since then Ruiz Jiménez has remained 
apart from all public activity, dedicated to his Chair 
at the University of Salamanca, as have Joaquin Pé- 
rez Villanueva, Sub-Director General of University Ed- 
ucation, who is now Director of the College of Spain in 
Paris, and Pedro Lain Entralgo, then Rector of the 
University of Madrid. 

On the other hand, other representatives of this re- 
formist trend have remained in the direct service of 
the regime; they include the afore-mentioned Fraga 
Iribarne, and Torcuato Fernandez Miranda, who had 
been appointed Rector of the University of Oviedo by 
Ruiz Jiménez, and who there engaged in some activi- 
ties of a somewhat liberal nature. Later Fernandez Mi- 
randa was made Director General of Intermediary Edu- 
cation, and when the present Minister of Education, 
Jesus Rubio, came into office, Fernandez Miranda ac- 
cepted the post of Director General of University Edu- 
cation in which he has distinguished himself ever since 
by his inquisitorial zeal and his close collaboration with 








This is the second of a series of three articles by Vicen- 
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the police in the repression of University movements. 
Violently hated by all University students, faculty and 
alumnae, he is generally referred to as the “Dictator 
General of University Education.” 

The intellectuals centered about José Ortega y Gasset 
were also a part of this reformist trend. Lain Entralgo 
was a member of this group as well. For some time 
Lain was the mentor of the University youth of Madrid, 
who always found him ready to encourage them in 
their undertakings. His defects are weakness and in- 
decision, but he is a humane and liberal man who even 
in his fascist days was always tolerant of persons and 
ideas. 

Once Julian Marias voiced the position of this group 
to me by saying that to fight the censor one must wear 
out the censor’s pencil . . . but the weakness of this 
argument lies in the fact that in a dictatorship an in- 
finite number of pencil factories may be founded. Or- 
tega himself made an attempt to promote an intellectual 
renovation in 1950 with his “Institute of Humanities,” 
but he soon gave it up when he found that his classes 
were turning into fashionable gatherings more than 
anything else. 


Then there were some elements in the Church who 
had a genuine concern for social reform. This group in- 
cluded the well known Bishops of Valencia, Malaga, 
Saragossa and Santiago, and the Secretary General of 
the Spanish Episcopacy, the Bishop of Solsona, along 
with a number of Jesuit priests such as Father Llanos, 
a magnificent example of the Spanish priest with an 
authentic evangelical spirit who lives among immigrants 
from Andalusia in the most impoverished conditions in 
the Madrid suburb, Vallecas, and Fathers Cenal and 
Diaz Alegria, who have been attacking the social policv 
of the regime for years, postulating as principles of na- 
tural law the right to strike, free labor unions, free 
collective bargaining, etc. 


Then there were some liberal monarchists who hoped 
to bring in the Monarchy by means of the regime, and 
then to effect a liberalization of the Monarchy after- 
wards. This group included men such as the Marqués 
de Fontanar, Pedro Gamero del Castillo, Alfonso Gar- 
cia Valdecasas and others of similar position and aris- 
tocratic temperament who dreamt of a liberal monarchv 
in the style of Canova but who, knowing this to be im- 
possible in our days, are vacillating and indecisive. They 
want social reform but they do not want to lose their 
own privileges, and they end up by resolving their in- 
ternal contradictions in an elegant skepticism. 








We should not conclude this enumeration of “reform- 
ist” elements without mentioning the name of Dionisio 
Ridruejo, one of the most noble, generous and disin- 
terested figures of Spanish politics today. He himself 
has defined his position of that period in his statement 
published in the Cuban magazine Bohemia: “My posi- 
tion was .. . to use the faits accomplis as a point of de- 
parture and to arrive at the elimination of the very 
concepts of victors and vanquished, and this by the fol- 
lowing means: to achieve the social reforms for which 
our enemies of yesterday were fighting; to declare a 
limit to the dictatorship, both in time and power; to 
gradually open the way to representation through elec- 
tion in all public institutions—the Cortes, municiple 
governments, trade unions, university organizations, etc. ; 
to eliminate the single official party [Falange] and open 
the way to the formation of trends of opinion without, 
however, permitting their immediate consolidation as 
political parties; to effect a basic cultural liberalization : 
to admit all exiles into the national community; to 
open a period of information, with consultation of all 
articulate opinions, in order to subsequently open a 
constituent period in which the Spanish people could 
express their views concerning their future regime.” 

But the reformist position was utopian. In April, 1955, 
Ridruejo gave a lecture in the Barcelona Atheneum 
with the significant title, “About the Degradation of 
Spanish Civic Life,” in which he warned that should 
the Spanish people continue to abandon their civic 
duties there could be no future for the country other 
than the perpetuation of the Franco tyranny or its sub- 
stitution by a tyranny of the reverse type. He ended 
his speech with an appeal for action. The futility and 
coming end of the reformist period were in the air. 

By the autumn of 1955 one could begin to sense a 
spirit of rebellion in the various student and intellectual 
circles of Madrid. The death of Ortega gave the occa- 
sion for the first open manifestation of this spirit. As 
will be remembered, on the day of his death the au- 
thorities invented a confession and retraction by Ortega. 
basing their claims on the visit of a priest, a friend 
of the deceased. The press was jubilant and some even 
demanded an expurgation of Ortega’s books. This 
shameful struggle over the last minutes and corpse of 
one of the greatest Spaniards of this century was in 
one way the lowest point of abjection of Spanish life, 
yet at the same time it provided an occasion for the 
first sign of an awakening. This was the famous march 
to the cemetery of about a thousand students, bearing 
a wreath and placard which read: “To José Ortega y 
Gasset: Spaniard, philosopher and liberal.” 

The agitation continued, and there were many minor 
incidents all through that autumn of 1955. In Decem- 
ber the results were made known of a survey taken by 
Professor José Luis Pinillos of the opinions of 400 Uni- 
versity students on the Government, Church, Army, etc.. 
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which revealed a considerable amount of dissatisfaction 
with these institutions. 

With respect to the Government, 74% of the stu- 
dents accused it of incompetence, lack of seriousness 
and of being composed of novices and ignoramuses; 
85% accused it of immorality. With respect to the Army, 
90% accused it of ignorance and incompetence, and 
48% of immorality. 67% of the students maintained 
that they had no really qualified professors to guid: 
them in their studies. As to the Church, 52% accused 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy of immorality and dedication 
to ostentation and earthly interests, whereas 67% main- 
tained that the Church lacked concern for the laboring 
classes and 709% held that the social doctrine of the 
Church failed to inspire the confidence of the people. 
70% opposed the social-economic structure of Spain. As 
to their political opinions in general, 20% accepted the 
totalitarian system, 20% were indifferent, and 60% 
repudiated any kind of totalitarianism. 

The Rector of the University sent a report to the 
authorities in which he explained the reasons for the 
students’ restiveness and asked that certain channels 
be opened to allow for an expression of this unrest. In 
a speech in Andalusia the Minister of Education stated 
that a government which suppresses liberty must justify 
itself by works of education and welfare. The period of 
reformism, of working from within the regime, was 
over. 

The authorities’ concern about the new turn of events 
was revealed in many newspaper articles and official 
statements such as that made by Franco in his speech 
at the end of the year 1955: “I should warn you,” he 
said, “of a danger: with the facility in the means of 
communication, the power of the air waves, the motion 
pictures, television, the breaches in our fortress have 
been widened . . . the licentiousness of the air waves 
and the printed word fly through the air, entering our 
windows, polluting our pure atmosphere.” 
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THE DISTURBANCES OF FEBRUARY, 1956 
The student disturbances of February, 1956, in Madrid, 
were not of great scope in themselves, yet for a few 
days in Madrid one had a distinct sensation that the 
definitive crisis of the regime had set in. Let us briefly 
recapitulate the order of events. 

A group of University students formulated, with the 
advice of some writers and intellectuals, a written state- 
ment in which, after enumerating the great deficiencies 
of the Spanish university, they requested the assembly of 
a National Student Congress in which remedies for 
these deficiencies might be freely discussed. In the 
meantime delegates were to be freely elected from the 
classes and faculty, to replace the heretofore officially 
appointed delegates to the Falangist controlled SEU 
or Union of University Students. This document was 
signed by almost all the University students of Madrid. 

Although the authorities permitted the elections of 
delegates to be held, they refused to authorize the 
National Student Congress. But now the Falange, or 
the little that remained of it, which for some time had 
been nervously contemplating the disappearance of the 
last vestiges of its influence, decided upon a trial of 
strength with the University. So, when it turned out 
that all of the Falangist delegates had lost in the first 
term elections, armed Falangists invaded the University. 
For three days violent skirmishes took place between 
Falangists and students, who were backed up by vari- 
ous professors including the Dean of the Law School, 
Manuel Torres Lopez, and the Rector, Lain Entralgo. 
On the third’ day the Falangists resorted to firearms, 
with the unfortunate result of seriously wounding one 
of their own number. 

It should be noted that the police abstained from 
intervention in any of these disturbances, which led the 
public to attribute responsibility for them to the Minis- 
ter of Government at the time, Blas Pérez Gonzalez, 
who was also acting Secretary General of the Falange 
due to the temporary absence of the incumbent himse!!. 

These events provoked a very grave crisis in the re- 
gime. It would be no exaggeration to say that for a 
few days one lived in an atmosphere of liquidation in 
Madrid. No doubt the element of surprise contributed 
to this impression, but also certain objective circum- 
stances which determined a decisive turn of events in 
the Spanish political situation. 
The regime’s difficulties seemed to have been  sur- 
mounted. Opposition forces appeared to have been to- 
tally liquidated or demoralized after the two miost vi- 
olent waves of repression, those of 1939 and 1945, and 
Franco was convinced that an important section of the 
population, that which had backed him in the Civil 
War, was still behind him. A tenuous monarchist op- 
position still existed, but in general the monarchists had 
been domesticated by that time, with the Pretender giv- 
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ing in increasingly to Franco and his son being educated 
in the Military Academy of Madrid. Furthermore, Fran- 
co could count on American economic aid. 

But then suddenly it became apparent that large num- 
bers of the old backers of the regime were now oppos- 
ing it. Internal contradictions appeared; an enormous 
number of persons passed over into the opposition, and 
others, such as those to whom we have referred as the 
“reformists,” withdrew their support, just as did the 
Falangists later on. The intrinsic weakness of the regime 
became apparent. Let us see how this has taken place, 
considering the reactions of the Falange, the Army and 
the Government, as well as the subsequent evolution 
of events. 

%* * * 

On the day that the young Falangist was wounded in 
the University fighting it became known that members 
of the Falangist “Franco Guard” were preparing a verit- 
able mass slaughter should the young man succumb. It 
has been possible to verify subsequently the rumors cir- 
culating in Madrid at the time, and the identity of the 
intended victims who were to be liquidated. is known. 
These included personages such as the Rector, Lain 
Entralgo, the Minister of Education, Ruiz Jiménez, Dr. 
Maraiion, etc., in addition of course to all the persons 
directly involved in the affair. On the following dav 
the press launched a campaign of violence and calumny 
which amounted to all but incitation to murder. The 
persons most directly threatened were obliged to go into 
temporary hiding, and the Dean of the Law School, 
who had been warned by the authorities that they 
could not be responsible for his life, had to take refuge 
in France where he remained for a month. 

This tension brought the ever latent friction between 
Army and Falange out into the open. Several Lieuten- 
ant Generals met with the Dictator and informed him 
that they would not tolerate a repetition of the mass 
murders of the Civil War and that were this to occur 
they would bring their troops out into the streets and 
disolve the Falange by force. 

The Government was no less disturbed. In the 
cabinet meeting held on the day following the violent 
episodes the Dictator, in a very typical maneuver, de- 
cided to try to resolve the tension between University 
and Falange by dismissing the Ministers of the Falange 
and Education. The so-called “Guarantees” of the ‘“Fue- 
ro de los Espanioles” were suspended. The University was 
ordered closed for a few days, and the Law School 
for a longer period, and seven persons considered di- 
rectly responsible for the disturbances were ordered ar- 
rested. In the following days hundreds of students were 
arrested, although most of them were released after in- 
terrogations; however twenty or so were imprisoned, 
accused of communism or philo-communism. 

The disturbances did not stop. In the middle of 
March a group of officials and intellectuals were ar- 
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rested, charged with the organization of resistance 
groups and the editing of clandestine leaflets. Finally, 
on April 1, the anniversary of the end of the Civil 
War, a brilliant manifesto appeared in the name of 
“We, the sons of the victors and the vanquished.” This 
document, which included a clearcut repudiation of 
the regime, “coming from a sterile Civil War which 
failed to solve any of the nation’s problems,” was the 
cause of new arrests, including that of Manuel Fer- 
nandez Montesinos, a nephew of Federico Garcia Lorca, 
and of Francisco Bustelo, a relative of José Garcia 
Sotelo. 

Two public trials were held at the end of April. The 
first, in which my companions and I were the defend- 
ants, was of significance because of the parade of wit- 
nesses who testified openly against the actions of the 
authorities. These witnesses included the dismissed Rec- 
tor of the University, Lain Entralgo, the former Dean 
of the Law School, Torres Lépez, several University 
professors and two priests, Father Sopefia, until then 
director of the Conservatory, and Father Llanos. 
Another important aspect of the trial lay in the per- 
sonality and words of the lawyer for the defense, José 
Maria Gil Robles, whose summing up was tantamount 
to a trial of the regime itself. ““When a regime denies 
its citizens the normal means of expression,” he said, 
“these have the right to resort to whatever means are 
within their grasp . . . These defendants appear before 
us as protectors of a social order which some authori- 
ties would trample upon.” 

Let us row analyze the basic reasons for the impor- 
tance of these trials: 

a) Although the motives impelling the protagonists 
of this situation are directly related to the ideologies 
opposing each other at the time of the Civil War, for 
the first time a situation has appeared which has no 
direct relation to the Civii War. This fact in itself 
brought the struggle against the regime out onto a 
broader plain, making it a struggle in which all Span- 
iards could take part regardless of the side they had 
been on during the Civil War. 

b) Those being tried were predominantly of what we 
referred to in our previous article as the “dominating 
class.” They included former “Nationalist” leaders like 
Ridruejo, relatives of authorities or of persons of po- 
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sition like Miguel SAnchez-Mazas or Pradera, or offi- 
cials like myself. Furthermore, the authorities found 
themselves obliged to treat the defendants with a cer- 
tain consideration. To be more specific, it was the first 
time that a public trial had been held in which the 
arbitrary procedures of the government came out into 
the open, and in which the principle of independence 
of the judiciary functioned to a certain degree. (The 
court had openly disobeyed orders from Franco con- 
cerning the sentences to be imposed. This slight pro- 
voked a veritable frenzy among the authorities.) 

c) For the first time, the intrinsic weakness of the 
regime had become apparent. Because of a student re- 
bellion, power vacillated for a moment. Furthermore, 
the internal contradictions such as the conflict between 
the Army and the Falange, of which we have spoken 
already, became apparent, as well as the departure from 
the regime of those whom we have called the “re- 
formers.” 

d) Finally, the reappearance of Gil Robles on the 
scene. The head of the CEDA or Catholic rightist party 
of the Republic had for so long a time been the per- 
sonification of conservatism, and his appearance in this 
connection soothed the nerves of many of those who, 
while recognizing the need to end with the regime, 
still fear this end. Furthermore his appearance con- 
tributed decisively to giving a national character to 
the opposition. 

The widespread agitation which all of this provoked 
became clearly manifest in a speech which Franco de- 
livered in Seville only a few days after the trial to 
which we have just alluded, in which he threatened to 
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unleash a “flood of blue-shirts and red berets (Falang- 
ists) of the Civil War” against “old time politicians and 
their hangers-on.” But, one could ask, who today could 
be inundated by those “floods”? 

The results which all of these events have produced 
in Spain’s political evolution could be summarized un- 
der two headings. First of all, the beginning of the 
disintegration of the regime, with which we will close 
this article, and, secondly, the beginning of the new 
awakening, which will be the theme of our next article, 
and in which we will consider the situation today after 
more than two years of gradual awakening. 

Francoism has never been a coherent ideology, re- 
gardless of its monolithic appearance. That is why it 
is named with an “ism” after a proper name. In es- 
sence, Francoism is a coalition, a blend of persons of 
quite distinct ideologies, united for various reasons. 

In the first place, they are united by the memory 
of the Civil War and the excesses that accompanied it. 
There are thousands of persons in Spain who are bur- 
dened by their consciences for having supported for so 
many years a situation which represents all that they 
have always hated. But, over and above this mass of 
people who have passively supported the regime out 
of fear, there was soon formed an enormous complex 


CATHOLICISM IN 


Sabino Iturri 


Legally speaking, Spain is a Catholic country. The Con- 
cordat of 1953 tells us that the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is the only religion of the Spanish nation, and 
that it enjoys all the rights and privileges conferred 
by divine and ecclesiastical laws. 

Without withdrawing from the legal aspect we could 
ask ourselves if it is certain that the Catholic Church 
in Spain enjoys those rights and privileges mentioned 
in the first Article of the Concordat. It would be in- 
teresting to make a study of this, though it were but 
a rough one, and to compare the rights that the Re- 
public of 1931 conceded to the Church with those 
conceded by Franco, the reaction on the part of the 
people of then and now, and the degree of true re- 
ligiousness of then and now. 





SABINO ITURRI is the pen-name of a Spanish priest 
who sent the above article to us from Spain. 
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of vested interests as the exploitation of the country 
grew. All of those who have profited by the political 
situation to rob with impunity form the active support 
of the regime, and these are constantly agitating with 
the spectre of communism and civil war in order to 
fan the fears of the others. 

Thus the regime has always been a composite of dis- 
tinct elements whom Franco has known how to astutely 
maneuver to maintain his own power. But the crisis 
of 1956, in divorcing the “reformist” elements from 
the regime, left two totalitarianisms face to face: the 
totalitarianism of the Falange, and the Catholic totali- 
tarianism of Opus Dei. Franco had to choose. 

At first he seemed more inclined to favor the Falange. 
As its new Secretary General he appointed José Luis 
Arrese, who had held this office in the times of Hit- 
ler’s glory. Arrese gave a speech in Valladolid in which 
he spoke of winning over the man in the street. For 
about a year drafts of laws were circulated which were 
meant to consign definitive power to the Falange. But 
the opposition of the Army and Church destined these 
attempts to failure. Then, on February 25, 1957, the 
new government was formed, in which all Falangists 


were excluded and men of Opus Dei given the key 
positions. 


SPAIN TODAY 


By virtue of the Concordat the Church receives sub- 
sidies from the State. The State recognizes ecclesiastical 
marriage in civil law. The program of schools and uni- 
versities must adapt itself to Catholic morality and 
dogma. These are advantages which the Church did 
not enjoy during the Republic. 

Nevertheless certain dangers are inherent in the State 
Church. An internationally known expert in canon 
law, Father Lamberto Echeverria, Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, demonstrated in a report on 
Spanish Catholicism that although a State organized 
in this way has every sort of advantage to offer the 
Church, it cannot ignore the disadvantages and defi- 
ciencies of the system in view of the latent reproaches 
and complaints of public opinion against a government 
which represses all opposition. In an article appearing 
in the August, 1956, issue of the review Dokumente, 
of Cologne, this same priest affirms that, contrary to 
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the opinion that is widespread abroad, the Concordat 
of 1953 did not introduce any profound innovation in 
Church-State relations. He says, literally: 

“The negotiations were made by friends who were 
convinced of the fact and duration of their friendship. 
Thus one explains the grandiose prologue . . . but thus 
one can also explain the conspicuous absences and fre- 
quent waiving of concrete applications. Even more: none 
of the questions which have given rise to friction and 
disagreement, such as the press, the use of regional 
languages like the Catalan or Basque in divine office, 
or Catholic labor unions, are even mentioned in the 
Concordat.” 

Not all of the thorny aspects of the question are al- 
luded to above. Attempts at state supervision in reli- 
gious education, for instance, are the order of the 
day. Although in recent times it would appear that 
the government censorship has relaxed a bit with re- 
spect to the ecclesiastical press, it is nevertheless subor- 
dinate to the general press law through which the State 
insures its control and right to interfere in all publi- 
cations. 

Balmes formulated the opinion that in Spain the 
union of the throne and altar was almost always to 
the advantage of the throne alone. Is this not true 
today? Behind that pompous appearance of juridical 
sovereignty of the Church can we not discern a virus 
which corrodes official Catholicism? 

The manifestations of anti-clericalism of 1931 were 
no more than the expression of pent-up rancor which 
the popular soul had been accumulating for centuries 
~-since the time when with the appearance of the In- 
quisition the essénce of Catholicism had begun to be 
blunted by political’ usage. The fanaticism of sorne of 
the men of the Church was repaid later in blood. The 
implicit reason which provoked the fury of 1936 was 
that the Church had mixed in politics. Since then, after 
the triumph of the “Crusade,” it would appear that the 
maises had’ come to accept the combination of Church 
and State as a fait accompli. Anticlericalism has taken 
other fornis. 

In Spain many people would like to believe in the 
sincerity of those who rule the Church, and they hope 
that the doctrine of Christ will bear’ fruit. But the 
question remains: Why does the Church approve in 
silénée and even bless the dominant regime and the 
unjust political, ecoriofnic and social conditions, when 
through the Church’s moral authority it could still ex- 
press itself? It is not surprising that a priest should 
complain to’ me because he must devote most of his 
time arid energy to undoing the lamentable ideas which 
people have formed of the Church. A’ University pro- 
fessor has told us that his pupils do not care’ to hear 
anything of the Church, because it deceives them, say- 
ing that Spain is a Catholic country. 

This new anti-clericalism has, thus, an evident foun- 


dation. If the Polish Bishops exhorted their govern- 
ment, which is not Catholic but quite the opposite, to 
respect the laws of justice, then why is this not pos- 
sible in a state which is officially Catholic? We recall 
that the Church did very little or nothing to stop the 
killings and scurrilous attacks of the Francoists during 
and after the Civil War; and that the Bishops did not 
open their mouths after the strikes which the workers 
organized as a last resort. 

It is true that early in 1956 the Cardinal Primate of 
Spain, Dr. Pla y Deniel, declared that the Church 
teaches obedience to the power of the State, but that 
it also has opposed totalitarian systems; and that that 
same year, on September 15, a collective pastoral of 
the Spanish Bishops bluntly depicted the terrible social 
situation in Spain, judging it according to the doctrine 
of the Church and subjecting it to merciless criticism. 
But all of this is very little in contrast to the critical 
nature of the situation, and to a certain degree it is 
even ironical: if the Church teaches obedience to the 
power of the State (and this is the doctrine of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, which is studied in all seminaries) , 
then why was this doctrine ignored in connection with 
the military uprising of 1936? And it was Dr. Pla y 
Deniel himself who, in his pastoral letter of 1945, jus- 
tified this uprising, forgetting the “numquam licet re- 
bellare”’ of Dr. Angélico, or his other words, “si regi- 
men principis esset excessive tyranicum ... remediurn 
quod suppetit est ad Deum recurrere ut auxilium prae- 
beat.” That is, it is never legitimate to rebel, and if 
the regime should be excessively tyrannical then the 
appropriate remedy is to pray to God for help. 

Spain’s dechristianization progresses; only more éf- 
fective and convincing meastires ¢an atrest the pro- 
found disintegration which is taking place, mainly be- 
cause of the official phariseism and the apparent cow- 
ardice of those who could do so much as representatives 
of a doctrine which preaches charity as does none 
other, but who do very little or nothing at all. 

In a pastoral letter entitled “Total Renovation of 
Christian Life,’ the Bishop of Solsona speaks to us of 
the “disturbing paradox” of the religious situation in 
Spain; impressions with respect to the external fulfill- 
ment of religious obligations are’ satisfactory, but in the 
moral and social spheres one discerns an evident retro- 
gression; the number of religious associations increases, 
but they do not have a notable influence on the lives 
of their members in their social and family relations. 

With it all there are reasons for hope. Federico’ Heer 
finds that a characteristic of the Spanish religious 
genius is that the more critical the situation, the more 
does this genius unconditionally prosper. 

We wish to see in the efforts which some Catholics— 
both clerics and laymen—are making for the social im- 
provement of Spain a small light to confirm Heer’s 
opinion. And with him we hope that so it will be. 
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COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CRISIS 


Catalan manufacturers of consumers’ goods are seeing 
their stocks of unsold merchandise accumulate because 
of the bad contraction in the market. The entire textile 
industry is complaining over the drastic reduction in 
the volume of sales. This reduction reflects in turn 
on the market in raw materials and non-manufactured 
goods, thereby effecting a reduction in wholesale prices. 
But, as the economists know, this phenomenon which 
they call “viscosity of prices” does not result in a re- 
duction of retail prices. The acquisitive powers of the 
population are daily reduced because the monetary wag- 
es remain constant whereas the purchasing power of 
the real wages is diminished. High prices, tight money, 
few business transactions, a reduction in the volume 
of sales and consumption: these are the characteristic 
features of the market in Spain today. 

Correlatively, light industry is in a state of cautious 
expectancy, its stocks of unsold products accumulating 
also. The chemical and metal industries, which do not 
produce goods of immediate private consumption, are 
faring much better; they are in fact carrying on at 
a full production rate. Thus the characteristic trend 
of Spain’s economy during the last few years is be- 
coming ever more sharply defined: immobility or near 
immobility in agriculture and light industry (this is 
true above all of the textile industry, where production 
figures show no substantial improvement over the pre- 
war level), and, on the other hand, a great expansion 
in heavy industry and the chemical industries. If this 
trend is to continue we will soon be suffering from the 
results of a totally unbalanced economy. 

It is true, of course, that the expansion of light in- 
dustry is to a large extent dependent on the purchasing 
power of the population, and this is very low. It is 
in fact limited by the government’s deflationary policy, 
by the official blocking of wage increases, the constant 
increase in prices, the tight credit policy of the banks, 
etc. 

We are, therefore, confronted by a situation in which 
the national income is increasing, thanks, largely, to 
the progress of heavy industry, but in which, at the 
same time, there is a diminution of earned income. 
When the proportion of earned income in the total 
national income is reduced, then the population’s pur- 
chasing power is reduced accordingly. This in turn leads 
to low volumes of sales and a paralysis in light industry. 

This phenomenon has a special aspect in Spain where 





This is the second of a series of studies on the basic 
problems confronting the Spanish economy today, pre- 
pared by members of the Juventud Socialista Univer- 
sitaria. 
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the percentage of earned income spent on food is so 
high that hardly any resources are left in a family’s 
budget for other expenditures. In the United States 
about 26°¢ of the family budget is spént on food; in 
West Gerntiany, 32%; in France, 3590; in the countries 
of the European Common Market the average percen- 
tage of the family budget spent on food comes to 36%, 
and in Italy, the countty which most resembles our 
own in social and economic aspects, 49%. In Spain 
some partial statistics prepared by the official Instituto 
Nacional de Estadistica show that a relatively well- 
provided family of Madrid spends 55.13% of its total 
income on food, and a family of the rural and: inter- 
mediate areas 57.50%, but it is probable that the reality 
is far more austere and that a working class family 
spends about 70% of its income on nutrition and a 
peasant family even more. 

This is why many Catalan manufacturers; alarmed 
by the lack of sales and the flood of cancelled orders, 
requests for credit, etc., believe that’ the only solution 
to the present situation liés in a wage increase. While 
realizing that this would be an inflationary measure, 
the Catalan manufacturers themselves maintain that 
either the purchasing power of the populatior is to be 
increased’ or else we shall shortly be confronted by an 
industrial, financial and ultimately cortimetcial crisis. 
Alreddy the struggles between private enterprise and 
banks over qutstions of credit are sh6wing the char- 
acteristics of a serious crisis. 

It is true, however, that a mere increase’ in monetary 
wages will not produce the desired résults if not ac- 
companied by am increase in real wages; that is, if 
the rise in food prices is not contained: It might even 
happen that the real wages would be increased, but 
that their proportion to the total national income 
might decrease because of an even greater increase in 
the totat real incomes of businessmen and capitalists, 
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or of the massive investments of the state in non-produc- 
tive expenditures. The solution does not consist, there- 
fore, in merely raising wages, but also in raising the 
proportion which earned income represents within the 
total national income. An increase in the national in- 
come alone would not signify a rise in the standard 
of living of the population or of its purchasing power, 
as there could be a situation in which massive invest- 
ments are made in heavy industry resulting in an in- 
crease in the total national income, but not in the in- 
dividual incomes (as was the case in Russia under the 
five year plans and as is clearly the case in Spain to- 
day). The situation is even more acute however when 
great non-productive investments are involved such 
as defense, erroneous or anti-economic industrialization, 
bureaucratic expense and administrative extravagance. 

However, as we have said, the Catalan textile com- 
munity is asking at this moment, with rare unanimity, 
for a wage increase as a stimulus to the market. But 
the adoption of such a measure alone would be insuf- 
ficient; it might even bring results contrary to the de- 
sired ones. For it is necessary, at the same time, to 
fortify the purchasing power of the great rural masses 
who, from the demographic point of view, still consti- 
tute the majority of our population; and such an in- 
crease of purchasing power in the rural areas would 
entail a need to achieve a greater per capita production 
in agriculture. (That is to say, not merely an increase 
in agricultural production in general, which still equates 
to production figures of 30 years ago, in 1929, but a 
greater productivity per inhabitant.) If there is a great- 
er agricultural productivity altogether and per capita, 
then one could increase the acquisitive capacity of the 
rural and intermediate market with respect to the pro- 
ducts of light industry, and there would on the other 
hand be a greater availability of agricultural products 
at the same price as before for the urban proletariat. 
Only then would an increase in the monetary wages 
of the urban proletariat signify a genuinely greater ac- 
quisitive capacity (real wage), as long, that is, as the 
cost of food remained invariable and the total earned 
income in the nation did not diminish in proportion 
to the total unearned income. 

Figures compiled by the economic services of the 
Barcelona Sindicatos establish the figure 136 as an in- 
dex of the cost of living in October, 1958, on a basis 
of 100 for October, 1956, the date of the last fixing 
of wage ceilings; in other words, in two years between 
October, 1956, and October, 1958, the cost of living 
has gone up by 36% in Barcelona (mainly because of 
the increase in the cost of food and utilities: gas, elec- 
tricity, water and transportation). Seen from the point 
of view of this undeniable reality, what sense is there 
in the so persistently proclaimed policy of Srs. Ullastres 
and Navarro of exhorting the population to save, save 
and save? Only those can save whose incomes are 
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above the minimum subsistence level. An increase in 
the national savings thanks to a let-up in consumption 
only represents greater wealth in the hands of the 
savers, who are persons of high income. This for one 
thing. For another, whatever the persons of low in- 
come fail to consume (because they lack purchasing 
power) does in fact constitute a saving, but a saving 
which does not remain in their hands but passes to 
the high income groups or the state as forced saving: 
through fiscal pressure and the obligatory deductions 
from wages. Hence, a letting-up of consumption as is 
at present preached would signify a greater concen- 
tration of money in the upper income classes. Thus the 
result is a greater concentration of wealth instead of 
a more just distribution. (This explains the apparent 
paradox that at this moment of financial crisis and 
difficulties for industry and commerce, the private ac- 
counts in Banks are very considerable.) 

Spain is moving in exactly the opposite direction of 
all the other countries of Western Europe, where the 
ubiquitous trend of the last few years is toward a more 
just distribution of wealth, an increase in the purchasing 
powers of the population, an increase in the proportion 
of total earned income in relation to total unearned 
income, and a decrease in the percentage of expendi- 
tures for food and subsistence in total private expendi- 
tures. In “capitalistic” West Germany, for instance, the 
cost of food has increased by 7% since 1949, wages by 
66%. 

The policy of deflation at all costs as advocated by 
Srs. Navarro and Ullastres, who are alarmed by the 
devaluation of the currency and the loss of foreign 
credit reserves, is a policy which might be orthodox 
from a short range and exclusively monetary point of 
view, or, better, from the point of view of the bankers. 
But from a broader and more long range point of view 
it is a deflationary policy with grave defects, a result 
of the reading of some English and American econo- 
mists of the late 19th century who were confronted 
by economic factors totally different from those of 
Spain, and whose theories are therefore only partially 
applicable to Spain. 

The problem of Spain is that of an economically and 
socially backward country, and the economic policy of 
a regime which calls itself permanent and which pre- 
tends to hold the future of all the Spaniards in its 
hands should be a comprehensive and long range policy. 
It should, in other words, try to correct what is now 
an unbalanced economy, and to bring about a process 
of industrialization and an increase in the standard of 
living with the least inflation possible. In the process 
of economic expansion the volume of monetary expan- 
sion must necessarily increase as the amount of goods 
produced increases. An increase in the quantity of 
money is not an inflationary factor in itself, as long 
as the quantity of goods increase proportionately. 
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Keeping in mind the fact that in Spain prices go 
on rising, in spite of the containment of the mass oi 
monetary circulation, we must conclude that even in 
its financial policy the government is a failure. Since 
at this moment the wholesale prices of some industrial 
articles are descending slightly, while on the other 
hand retail food prices are going up (agricultural pro- 
duction, as we have said, being hardly any higher than 
it was in 1929), it is clear that one of the areas that 
the government should concentrate on is that of agri- 
cultural production on the one hand, and retail and 
agricultural prices on the other. 

However, in order to increase per capita agricul- 
tural activity, an investment of capital and machinery 
must be made in agriculture, and there must be a re- 
duction of the demographic density in the rural zones 
where there exists today what the economists call 
“masked unemployment.” But a confrontation of the 
problem of food prices would involve a dismantling 
of an immense complex of middlemen who are strong 
supporters of the regime. Can the regime embark on 
a widespread agricultural program aimed at fomenting 
an increase in agricultural productivity, of promoting 
a demographic shift from agrarian zones to rural zones, 
and of the elimination of the vast network of middle- 
men who speculate with the prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts, without at the same time provoking political 
phenomena contrary to the very foundations of the re- 
gime itself? And is the regime capable of increasing 
its investments in agriculture at the expense of its non- 
productive investments in the armed forces? 

These questions are idle ones, as they relate to a 
government which depends almost entirely on private 


financing (even the I.N.I. is going into private financ- 
ing and its shares are being sold on the stock exchange). 
So if the government depends on private financing for 
economic development, what sense is there in the ener- 
getically proclaimed deflationary policy? Money does 
not flow into the stock market in periods of depression. 
It isn’t that the money doesn’t exist—as we have said 
before a lessening of consumption involves a saving, 
and the only ones who can save are those in the upper 
income brackets; the problem lies rather in the fact 
that the money concentrated in the high income classes 
is not productively invested but is exported to Switzer- 
land, for instance, where the poor peseta is converted 
into safe Swiss francs. 

Furthermore, given Spain’s fiscal structure, the fis- 
cal pressure weighs on the wage earners and industry, 
but not on the individual income of those in the upper 
classes, and we can easily conclude that a situation 
of commercial and financial contraction such as we 
are now witnessing is not very compatible with a fiscal 
policy which boasts of its plans to double the State’s 
income. If the volume of business and the rhythm of 
economic development continue to diminish, and the 
fiscal pressure on the income of the upper classes is 
not increased, then the state’s attempt to double its 
income will only aggravate the economic situation of 
wage earners and industry. 

This is the outlook for Spain, as seen from Barcelona 
in this moment of industrial unrest, of crisis in banking 
credits, of shortage of capital in many businesses, of 
depression in the stock exchange, and of veritable des- 
pair in the mass of wage earners, who hardly make 
enough to cover their basic minimum needs. 


Barcelona, December, 1958 
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THE FINANCIAL SCANDAL 


Why, just at this time when the economic crisis is be- 
coming more acute, when various textile companies 
have gone into bankruptcy, when our foreign credit re- 
serves are completely exhausted and our only hope lies 
in admission into the O.E.E.C., are we suddenly con- 
fronted by the scandal of the expatriated capital? 

Various interpretations have been made. We will re- 
lay three of them: 


1. It was a demagogic maneuver by Franco. 

Obviously the police would not have taken action 
except under orders from above. Franco, harassed by 
economic worries and to some extent molested by a 
stupid bourgeoisie, reacted as a general, backing up his 
actions in the law and giving orders for a demagogic 
trial of a few of those guilty, from whom the most 
loyal ones will be easily separated and who will thus 
remain more personally obligated to the Caudillo than 
ever. 


2. It was aimed at eliminating “Opus Det” from the 
government. 

According to this interpretation, Franco has been 
disturbed by the orthodox economic policies of Na- 
varro, Minister of the Treasury, and Ullastres, Minister 
of Commerce, both of whom are members of “Opus 
Dei.” The Caudillo prefers progressive inflation and 
the cheerfulness of an Arburia (former Minister of 
Commerce) with all his questionable business dedls, as 
long as the people, though living on a volcano, keep 
quiet. 

Recently Arburtia had an interview with Franco, 
who consulted him about the economic situation. The 
victim of a campaign to discredit him launched by 
“Opus Dei,” one can be sure that Arburta hit back 
by pointing out that the secular religious organization 
owns the majority of shares of the Banco Popular 
through which the Ministry of Commerce conducts its 
financial operations. Arburtia also alluded (according 
to this theory) to the Banque du Crédit of Andorra, 
on whose Board of Trustees Ullastres is a member in 
spite of his being the Spanish Minister of Commerce, 
and which was created specifically for the facilitating 
of foreign investments of Spanish capital through its 
“Investment Trust.” 

Arburia himself is a banker. He is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Banco Exterior of Spain, 
and it is probable that he complained bitterly over the 
financial reforms contemplated by the Minister of the 
Treasury, Sr. Navarro. 

How can one fail to see a connection between the 
deposits of Spanish capital in Switzerland and the de- 
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posits in Andorra? 

Thus with this maneuver Franco can justify his dis- 
missal of the “Opus Dei” Ministers such as Ullastres 
and Navarro, above all, and perhaps of some other 
Minister like Castiella whose foreign policy is not very 
clear .. . and above all because of contacts attributed 
to the latter with certain military officials inclined to- 
ward an eventual monarchist succession which would 
be approved of by certain friends which Castiella made 
when he was Ambassador to the Vatican. 


3. A political maneuver: an attempt to embarrass 
the government and discredit certain groups. 

When General Aloriso Vega took over the Ministry 
of the Government he reorganized’ the Direction Gen- 
eral of Security and since then it has had more power 
and has operated in a different way. It appears that 
now due to General Alonso Vega’s authority not only 
the police are under his orders, but the Information 
Services of the Military High Command and of the 
Presidency of thé Govértiment answer to him as well. 
But the key persoii of the situation is not the Minister 
himself or the Director Gerierdl of Security but some 
other person, whose identity is obscure at the moment, 
but who dirécts continual blows and’ creates faits ac- 
complis of which the Government itself is unaware at 
first and must confront through riecessity. 

Why were the Socialists arrested at this particular 
time, and why has the Government been unable to make 
any statement about this? 

Why has the scandal of the foreign deposits been 
uncovered at this particular time? 

It appears that the Government was taken com- 
pletely by surprise. Everyone knows that Sr. Gual Villal- 
bi, (Minister without Portfolio and President of the 
National Economic Council) has funds in Switzerland 
himself, and that he is tired of advising all who con- 
sult him privately that it is very prudent to have some 
funds in Switzerland, just in case. 

No minister wanted the subject brought up, but 
Franco gave orders for legal steps to be taken against 
those involved. This means that indictments may be 
made leading to heavy fines and the repatriation of the 
capital in question, or it may quite simply peter out in 
red tape. 

In any case, whoever is responsible for stirring up 
this matter at this time has caught the Government 
unawares, and if the same source is responsible for 
the arrests of the Socialists, and is demanding punish- 
ment for University students and regulating all political 
trials, then we aré confronted by a new group which 
aspires to power from the shadows, but which is present- 
ly trying to underthine the regime with well spaced 
attacks in order to gather the fruit in good time. 

TOMAS URGELL 
Barcelona, December 16, 1958 
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Editorial 


THE IMPERIAL EAGLE TAKES FLIGHT 


As long as the Franco regime remains in power, as 
long as its desperate struggle for survival succeeds, it 
will continue to minimize the importance of student 
protests and the arrests of Spanish democrats of all 
political tendencies. It cannot, however, minimize or 
conceal from outside scrutiny the glaringly apparent 
state of corruption within the regime itself. It cannot 
successfully whitewash the state of degradation exist- 
ing in the official circles collaborating with General 
Franco. 

For cabinet ministers, bankers, industrialists and 
confidants of General Franco himself, all are involved 
in the so-called “Financial Scandal.” Altogether they 
are responsible for the exodus of the equivalent of 
hundreds of millions of dollars in desperately needed 
credit reserves. The total volume of Spanish capital 
deposited in Swiss banks alone amounts to over 
$400,000,000. 

The illegal traffic in capital exports has been un- 
covered and the investigation concluded. We will not 
enter into the details of the “how” or ’wherefore”’ 
this was achieved, except to say that the International 
Police (Interpol) had known of these foreign deposits 
of Spanish capital for over two years, and it was con- 
sidered opportune to bring the matter out into the 
light of day. 

The press of this country and Europe has tried to 
depict General Franco as the instigator of this in- 
vestigation, but this we believe to be a totally errone- 
ous assumption. No, Franco did not move on his own 
volition; he gave orders for the police to act, that 
ves; but orders for the preliminary investigation came 
from other sources. 

For how is it possible that the man who must be the 
one most completely informed about the activities of 
his country should be unaware of a scandalous situa- 
tion which has been a matter of common knowledge 
in Spain, to the extent that it was the subject of com- 
ment by a visiting American businessman? How can 
General Franco have continued to solicit dollars and 
more dollars from the United States to rescue Spain 
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from her dire economic straights when persons close 
to the regime and in the confidence of the dictator 
himself were undermining the peseta by secretly ex- 
porting their capital abroad, thus robbing the coun- 
try of the credit reserves so badly needed, which were 
sufficient to make up the national deficit? 

The scandal is so serious that no subsequently 
adopted measures can mitigate it; for it is not merely 
the matter of the wrong-doings of a few unscrupulous 
persons or of an official body, for instance; it is a 
matter of a collective crime of lese patria on a scale 
which has no precedent either in Spain or abroad. It 
is a crime committed by the backers of the Franco 
regime, the close collaborators of General Franco, and 
on them falls the enormous responsibility for con- 
tributing actively to the impoverishment of their coun- 
try. 

Spain inspires sadness. Never, to our knowledge 
or in our memory of Spanish life, have we witnessed 
spectacles of national degradation such as those to 
which we are treated today. Spain has always gloried 
in the integrity of her public figures, and this is as 
true of the days of the Monarchy as it is of the Re- 
public. Names come to mind such as those of Sanchez 
Guerra, Maura, Dato or Bergamin of the Monarchy, 
or Azania, Martinez Barrio, Fernando de los Rios or 
Enrique Ramos of the Republic; the list of names of 
Spanish leaders and statesmen who were honorable 
and responsible to the people could be extended in- 
definitely, both of those of the right and of those of 
the left. 

This event of unprecedented gravity should put 
the Franco regime on trial, in an international sense, 
that is if the democracies want to save face. In the 
interior the attitude of the Spaniards has passed from 
scorn and indignation to shame, shame that these 
swindlers of the people should be Spaniards. 

The imperial eagle which has been so over-indulged 
in El Pardo Palace has taken flight, carrying off 
pesetas for safe keeping abroad, while Spaniards are 
dying of hunger in the fields of Spain. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


SOMETHING IS ROTTEN ... 


But not in Denmark. The scandal that has been known 
all along, that has been spoken about “sotto voce” for 
the last two years, at least, is finally out in the open. 
Some of our great “patriots,” the “Lovers of the Glori- 
ous Movement,’ are, and always have been, lovers 
of their own pocket-books and bank accounts and they 
care no more for their country now than they did 
twenty-five years ago when they exported capital at 
the time of the Republic. 

Spanish capital now known to have been secretly 
transferred abroad, with the corresponding depletion 
of Spanish credit reserves, amounts, according to in- 
formation in the hands of the authorities, to some 
$400,000,000. (The figure $200,000,000 reported by 
some news agencies is way below the true figure, or so 
I have been told by persons familiar with the matter.) 

But let us take one step at a time. The developments 
were as follows: 

An agent of a certain Swiss bank had been making 
frequent trips to Spain. It is not known if the police 
had been observing his movements or if, as one version 
has it, the government had acted through capitalist 
“agents provocateurs” who opened accounts in Switzer- 
land in order to trap the agent in question. In any 
case on his last trip to Spain he was taken by surprise 
in his luxurious suite in Madrid’s Avenida Hotel. The 
well-prepared police were even accompanied by pho- 
tographers. A ciphered list of Spanish persons (and 
personages!) holding accounts in his bank was found 
in his possession. It has been reported that this list 
named almost a thousand account holders, but be that 
as it may what is important is the total amount in 
question. Furthermore it should not be forgotten that 
this “affair” pertains to one Swiss bank only. 

The news of the discovery ran like wildfire among 
the persons involved and financial circles in general. 
There were those who thought it best to put as much 
space as possible between themselves and Madrid, such 
as the powerful Catalan textile magnate Sr. Gorina, who 
was arrested at the airport of Prat de Llobregat out- 
side of Barcelona just as he was about the emplane. 
He firmly denied any implication in the affair until 
a stay of seven hours in jail made him change his mind. 

Arrests have been made, but they have been of a 
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provisional nature, mainly a matter of prolonged in- 
terrogations. Evidently the government has chosen to 
avoid an open scandal which would be precipitated by 
the arrests of important personages. Some of those im- 
plicated have not even been interrogated. 


REACTION IN THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


When the subject first came up in the Council of 
Ministers Sr. Planell, Minister of Industry, took the 
offensive and severely condemned those responsible for 
the expatriated funds. Navarro Rubio, Minister of the 
Treasury, was very critical as well, but Sr. Ullastres. 
Minister of Commerce, remained silent. 

In the first meeting held after the discovery of the 
Swiss agent’s list it was resolved that no publicity would 
be given the affair, but eight days later this decision 
had to be rescinded because things had gone too far. 
The scandal was no longer a secret and everyone was 
talking about it. It was only then that the Direction 
General »f Security published a rather ambiguous no- 
tice, which however did not attempt to conceal the 
importance of the affair and left a loop-hole open 
should it assume greater importance later. Of course 
the police operations were realized without the Minis- 
tries directly concerned (Treasury and Commerce) 
knowing anything about them until “a posteriori.” 

Who are among those implicated? Some key persons 
of Catalan industry seem to be very deeply involved. 
These include the afore-mentioned Sr. Gorina, the Ga- 
ris, who are associated with all branches of Catalan 
industry, the Bertrands and the Caralts, names of con- 
sequence in textile and metal industries and banking 
circles; also the very important Sr. Mateu, who enjoys 
the confidence of Franco, of the “Hispano-Villiers” 
and other national and international concerns; and the 
Lieutenant Mayor of Barcelona, Marcelino Coll, who 
in private life is a financial representative of and big 
share-holder in the March combine. The batallion of 
veteran “patriots” also included Sr. Samarin, president 
of the Athletic Club of Barcelona, a man who is well 
regarded by the regime, and the opthalmologist Dr. 
Arruga. Then there are the “bigger fish” who have 
not been molested, or, if they have been, only in a 
very discreet way. These include no less a man than 
Blas Pérez, the Minister of Government during one 
of the worst periods of repression; the inevitable Ca:- 
celler, which surprised no one, and, according to the 
latest reports, D. Ignacio Villalonga, President of the 
Banco Central, the Banco de Valencia and a dozen 
other important companies. It goes without saying that 
Villalonga will not be bothered, as that would mean 
the end of the world. Furthermore there has already 
been some talk of his belonging to the opposition group 
“Union Espanola,” so the government would have no 
inclination to aggravate the tension of this banking 
group, formerly very pro-Franco. 
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Finally rumors have it that the Marquesa de Villa- 
torias and Felipe Acedo Colunga, the Governor of 
Barcelona, himself, are not above this matter. But this 
may be an exaggeration because the Governor has so 
many enemies that everyone would like to pin this on 
him. Another rumor, and this one is important: it is said 
that the “Banque du Crédit” of Andorra may well be 
involved in these financial manipulations. This bank 
is formed of capital belonging, for the most part, to 
“Opus Dei” (and may the members of this religious 
institution forgive us for this allusion to an aspect so 
little related to “the perfection of the spirit”) ; Sr. Ullas- 
tres himself is a member of the Board of Directors. 


THE SCANDAL AND THE GOVERNMENT 

What is the attitude of the government? As usual mili- 
tary men and Falangists react self-righteously and talk 
of shooting the guilty ones. Later they listen to reason 
and even speak of the evangelical precept concerning 
he who casts the first stone. The few intelligent states- 
men and the Chief of State himself know that the 
affair has to be handled with kid gloves, otherwise it 
might become a cause of dangerous excitement to pub- 
lic opinion. Furthermore it might definitively alienate 
the good will of important groups of businessmen and 
bankers who, except for some slight verbal criticism, 
have supperted the regime so far. 

It is probable however that the government will make 
good use of the affair and all the secrets discovered 
in connection with it for the purpose of exerting pres- 
sure—blackmail, to be blunt—for political ends when- 
ever convenient. It will be recalled that when the 
Cortes convened last July many of the Procuradores 
who had formerly shown signs of restiveness had re- 
turned suddenly domesticated—because of the well- 
nourished official files pertaining to their “lives and 
miracles.” Now these files are to be renovated with 
respect to financial circles. 

Will pressure be exerted in Switzerland for a repa- 
triation of the funds? Will some private property be 
attached? All of this is yet to be known, but the gov- 
ernment desperately needs these reserves. When one 
considers that the deficit in the balance of trade for 
the first eight months of 1958 amounts to $215,000,000, 
then one can understand that these funds could tem- 
porarily remedy the situation (which is more desperate 
than ever for reasons that we will come to later). At 
the moment it is said that the government will arrange 
to repatriate the funds in Switzerland and will deposit 
them with the Instituto Nacional de Moneda (National 
Monetary Institute) and that the owners will be com- 
pensated by shares in “Ensidensa” and other subsidiary 
companies of the Instituto Nacional de Industria, there- 
by killing two birds with one stone. 

There are those who have interpreted the finan- 
cial scandal as a political maneuver on the part of 
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the Caudillo; specifically, the elimination from power 
of the men of “Opus Dei.” This interpretation seems 
very questionable, as those involved represent very di- 
verse political tendencies. However the political aspect 
of the situation does seem quite certain, according to 
the various “usually well-informed” persons who are 
insistent on this point. The plan to shift the balance of 
power is not a new one, but it is daily more necessary. 
As always, ingenuous popular indignation over the 
growing economic difficulties and the absence of free- 
dom crystalizes in hatred of certain trends and persons 
who become the popular scapegoats. For two years now 
it has been “Opus Dei,” with its members in key posts 
of the government: Ullastres, Vigén, Lépez Rodé, 
Maldonado. For some time now Solis (Minister-Secre- 
tary General of the Falange) has been seeking a new 
governmental team. It appears that Arburta (former 
Minister of Commerce) is very anxious to grasp a 








portfolio again. But the most sensational news, which 
is as yet unconfirmed, is of the possible reconciliation 
of the Caudillo with his brother-in-law, Serrano Sufer. 
There has been talk of Sufier’s having held a meeting 
with the present leaders of the Falange. Should this 
reconciliation take place, then we will have as our 
“new man” the Minister of State who so faithfully 
served the Axis powers. 


THOSE “BAD” CATHOLICS 

The “well informed ones” maintain that the reshuffling 
of the Council of Ministers could take place in Febru- 
ary or March; perhaps the recently formed traditions 
making the month of February a politically active 
month influence this prediction. In any case, the one 
thing that is indisputable is the mass of difficulties 
which our rulers are confronting. 

Catholic opposition disturbs the government more 
every day, and every Spanish or foreign Catholic who 
does not agree with the dictatorship is regarded as 
guilty of a dangerous heresy. Various incidents have ag- 
gravated this: one was the quarrel between a Spanish 
diplomat in Belgium (I am not sure if it was the Am- 
bassador or the Counsellor) and the President of the 
International Confederation of Christian Labor Unions, 
in relation to the last wave of arrests of Socialists in 
Spain, a quarrel which apparently ended abruptly 
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when the Catholic labor leader grabbed Franco’s rep- 
resentative and shoved him out of his office. 

This was too much for the Director General of the 
Press, Munoz Alonso, who had already suffered a great 
deal on his recent trip to Paris because of the demo- 
cratic spirit (and friendship for the Spanish opposition ) 
of the majority of Catholics of the neighboring country. 
His first retaliatory measure was to have the newspaper 
Ya publish a violent editorial attacking the Catholic 
labor orgarization in question (without an inkling as 
to what had caused the diatribe, which is typical), 
along with an attack on certain Spanish Christian 
Democrats. But this was a secondary maneuver. The 
main one was to attack liberal Catholicism in Europe 
in general. For this purpose Munoz Alonso wielded his 
very orthodox pen to write an acrimonious article at- 
tacking French Catholics and particularly the Catholic 
daily of Paris, La Croix. In it Munoz Alonso accused 
the French Catholics of “interpreting the election of 
Cardinal Roncalli to the Pontifical Throne as a tri- 
umph for France.” It is known, because Cardinal Pla 
y Deniel said as much at the time, that his vote was 
never for Cardinal Roncalli, unlike those of the Car- 
dinals of Tarragon and Santiago who added their votes 
in the last pollings to those which determined the proc- 
lamation of His Holiness Pope John XXIII. 

Let us follow these “troublesome” Catholics who do 
not care for Franco. This matter came up recently at 
a Falangist meeting in Barcelona when with his pro- 
verbial tact the Civil Governor, Acedo Colunga, pro- 
ceeded to fulminate against certain Catholics. A good 
part of his extemporaneous speech was aimed indi- 
rectly at the Abbot of the Monastery of Monserrat, a 
momentary target of official furies. The matter is far 
from closed, as the Abbot counter-attacks and qualifies 
certain expressions of the Governor as heresies. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

But small matters such as these do not really worry 
the government too much, nor do other matters, like 
the new sentencing of Asturian miners, or that of Srta. 
Luisa Saez in Madrid, or the transportation of Catalan 
professors or physicians from San Sebastian to Madrid 
under a heavy escort of the Civil Guard, very much 
concern a government which is unaware of the celebra- 
tion of the United Nations’ Human Rights Day. 

For one thing, the government has ever more severe 
economic problems to confront. The latest economic and 
financial changes in France and the countries of the 
European Common Market are not at all auspicious 
for Spain, whose system of protectionism will soon re- 
main as an anachronism in Western Europe. 

It is too early to know the official reactions to 
France’s devaluation of her currency and freeing of 
exchange rates, but for the time being the plans in 
general are as follows; to continue talks with Germany 
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in hopes that the promised investment of two billion 
marks wiil materialize; secondly, to hopefully antici- 
pate the visit of a Mission from the International Monc- 
tary Fund scheduled to arrive at the end of January, 
and a possible visit of a Mission from the International 
Bank of Reconstruction. 

I do not need to point out the timeliness of the re- 
cuperation of funds that had flown to Switzerland, 
which can serve as credit reserves to carry Spain through 
her immediate crisis. But it should also be noted that 
the government is basing its real hopes on new credits 
which are to proceed, directly or indirectly, from the 
United States. However some economists here in Ma- 
drid believe that these American credits may be very 
much reduced if conditions in Spain do not improve. 


SAD HOLIDAYS 

In closing, I will tell you a few words about the holi- 
days: candy and toys, even some extra pay; but the 
money is little compared to the rise in prices. Turrén 
(a candy traditionally consumed at Christmas) of the 
hest quality costs 100 ptas. the kilo this year, so the 
emphasis was on the preparation of second and third 
class turrén instead. People seemed sadder than in other 
years and there was not even any enthusiasm over the 
drawing of the big lottery, “Ei Gordo.” 

One saw many more Christmas trees than Nativities, 
which the officials have interpreted as an intolerable 
sign of heresy (one can be sure that though he be a 
devout Catholic, he who sets up his little Christmas 
tree is nq great friend of the regime!). And let us see 
how plentiful the grapes will be which are traditionally 
consumed on New Year’s Eve. Judging from the small 
quantity exported from Almeria abroad this year, they 
should be far cheaper than they are here in Madrid. 

Here is hoping that the year 1959 may be a brighter 
one for the Spanish people. How they deserve it! 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, December 28, 1958 
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late news 


THE ANNUAL SPEECH 
Ever paternal,’ General Franco has 
treated ‘the Spanish ‘people to: his 
customary New Years speech. 

The innovation of this’ year’s 
speech consisted in its having been 
dedicated to international. : politics, 


specifically to French politics. Simu-:.. 


lating a praise of the arrival of De 
Gaulle to power, he pointed to, the 


decomposition of France before De 
Gaulle’s arrival, “the triumph of the 
revolution effected by the military ,, 


men on the other side of the Pyre- 


nees and supported by the great ma- . 


jority of French people.” 


French politics served him as a jus- 
tification of the Military rebellion 


in Spain, which “was ‘tmisunder-'* 


stood.” In other ‘words General 


Franco wished to establish a parallel«|:: 


between the Spanish Civil War 
which cost: over a million lives, and 


the peaceful and legal. arrival of 


General .De Gaulle to power. 

As an illusion to national interests 
could not be completely, lacking, he 
affirmed. that “the Spaniards live 


better today than they did 200 years — 


ago”; he could have said the same 
about the stone age, but he limited 
himself to 200 years ago, emphasiz- 


ing “the fertile present period of in.” 


ternal peace and stability.” 





STRIKERS SENTENCED 
Madrid: 


The London Daily .Telegraph, of, 
Dec. 23 published the following, re-. 
port from its correspondent in Ma- 


drid: 


“Thirty-two men arrested sen | 
y a, 


strike last March in the Asturias 


coal field appeared here today ‘be-"*” 


fore a military court. "They ‘were 


charged with Communist ‘activities 
falling under a blanket ee of ue 


‘military rebellion.’ 
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He w: was sentenced to 20 years’ im- 


., prisonment., 

aou: Four, of the others were sen- 

i, ,.tenced to:,15; years; two | to..eight 
|. years; two.to six years; ; seven. to 
five years; two to four years; nine to 
_,three years; four to two years; and 


one was acquitted. The sentences 
are ‘subject to confirmation by the 


‘Captain-General of the Madrid ‘rea. ’ 
” “Defense counsel, quoting one of ° 
''Spain’s ‘foremost experts ‘on ‘wage!’ 
‘questions, ‘Archbishop '‘Olaechea‘ of © 
: \aMalencia; argued that the men’s ace 1s: 


tivities, anid also ho et 


from the low level of wages in Spain...) ,;/ 
He asked for the acquittal of all but... fy 
./%two\or three who might, be Hable, 
-ainder the — code.’ ” 


Hi inj, Barcelona: 
This excursion into the field of 


L.C.F.T.U,, Radio Service: 


“Sentences |! ranging up... to,. fifteen, 
‘years’ ») ‘imprisonment 
> {passed ‘by a Barcelona court on. 
workers (accused of , having , taken - 
part in strikes last March. The men’ 
- have been, in prison ‘sifite then. Mi- ‘”’ 
guel Nufiez Gonzalez was sentenced 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment, Fran**\ 
cisco Olivé Manas to’twelve years; 


Manuel Martinez Aros ‘to ten years 


“Sid ‘Alberto’ Badia Mur to six years. 
“Three others ‘were sentenced to four 
‘years and ‘one ‘to three years. Eleven 
accused, of whom nine were sen- , 
, tenced to two years and two to three 

-;/dmonths,, were released under an am- . 

»nesty: granted, to mark the corona- 

.) tion, of Pope John XXIII. 





| MALTREATMENT OF 


ARRESTED WORKERS " 


Madrid;. Jan. 2:—Most of the in- 
, ,tellectuals arrested have, been itreat- 
ed fairly correctly, as ig Customary » 
here. The. lawyer, halcorvtiae ma 


has been "released and ‘is under 


house. arrest. Joaquin Pradera, who 
‘fought in the Civil War in a reque- 
8° division’ on the Franéo side’ has 
received’ a visit in prison from ’Sri< 


Aramburu;' the Civil):\Governor of>' 


‘ the Province of Madrid, in) person.' 


have been 


The breasts of one young woman 
were twisted. WRIA 

The most important,.persan, ‘ar 
rested, is Antonio Amat, .an, atRer 


of the Merchant, Marine who; 


~ degrees in law and medicine, 


Nom 


was born in ‘Vitoria. He is vety 


highly regarded among the yarioys 
| branches of the ‘oppoition ge 


° es See 
blviit me | 





i SET SITG 7 it fiive 
“ARRESTS IN’ PORTUGAL” 
T he. her Siem: daily i oi 


s “January d carries the joing Te- 


port: 


“The Portuguese 
prisoned Inany ,1 


tif 


y ae im 


“position ‘who ‘have been 
*“municado ‘since their 


Cg Lisbon and! the Southérn part'of 


rest Ghatay 


the country }:! Those arrested’ ~ 


ports, officials: and sobsib ited Gist 
leaders, and, liberal Catholics! who 

chave been seriously (perseented since 
the, recent tension between Salazar 


and. the..Episcapacy. began... ae 
mass arrests with the, a 

ment of the new “Minister of tn. 
terior, a Lieutenant Colom nel who 


“ fought ‘on ‘the’ Franco side’ oe 
~ ‘the Spanish Civil War. 





'. DELGADO GIVEN ie 
~The New York Times of January 


13 includes a report dated Lisbon, 
January 12, vag ‘that “Gen Hum- 


berto Delgado, ion, leader 
and defeated Presidential can didate 


‘in ‘last year’s election, was reat 


‘politcal ‘asylum ‘at’ the Brazilian’ Em- 


bassy tonight: 


“General ’ Delgado paid that, he 
‘faced imminent imptisonment by the 


' Government’ of vier ca Fipe ene ing 
Oliveira Salazar” 


«Tea Owed residay ‘outer De: 


gado was compulsorily retired f 
the air force. ‘Thé Government” had 


» charged’ him ' ‘with'“stibveiSive ‘2ttivi- 
‘ties and said“that during his lection 


i campaign he went>‘far'(beyond’ all 


“reasonable permitted liberties.” 1i 


a 





















































































































































EN GLAND 

‘PheLondon Times: 

Oni Dedember 15 the London Times published a re- 
‘by its correspondent in Barcelona, from which we 


quote | the following paragraphs: 


‘Barcelona, ‘Dec, 14 

“Financial, industrial, and political circles, are awaiting 
with concern developments arising out of the arrest a 
few days ago: of:twe agents ¢ of) Swiss banking institutions 


after they had arrived in Spain on a visit, to Spanish 


‘accotint holders. It is an offense against the currency 
regulations for a Spaniard to hold a banking account 
abroad except with the express authorization of - the 
authorities, but it is an open secret that many wealthy 
Spaniards, taking advantage of the anonymity of foreigri 
account holders in Swiss banks, where the account is 
merely given .a number in, the bank’s books and the 
name. of the holder is known. only to senior members 
of, the staff, do have such accounts. 

"No official armouncement has been made, and noth- 
ing has appeédred in the Press, but it is widely believed 
that complete lists ‘with the names and addresses of 
‘several hundred Spanish account holders and the bal- 
ance of their accounts‘werée found on the agents, and 
as the ‘lists are said ‘to include the names. of many 
wealthy and influential people the course of action de- 
cided upon by the authorities :is a subject of consider- 
able speculation; Some arrests have been made, and 
other persons have been interrogated. 

“It is thought that the affair may prove a delicate 
problem, for the) Swiss authorities, also, for the whole 
principle of the anonymity of foreign account holders 
which is instrumental in the influx into the country 
of yast amounts of foreign capital is involved.” 


The London ‘Times of December 20: 
“Official silence is being maintained so far over the 
affair of the Spanish holders of, unauthorized accounts’ 


in the Swiss banks, but: it is generally known that) <The y 


persons involved are, not being arrested but are being 
ordered to Madrid to make a declaration before the 
; judge i in charge of offenses against the monetary laws. 


Any who try to leave ae are ben turned back 
at the frontiers and airpo : 


‘The pat A Ghaskie: 
“With the arrest, police, took, possession ‘of a list of 
4,363 Spaniards with accounts in the Swiss Bank. 


ic “INovsentences will be passed on those incriminated, | 


if the money is handed in 'within 21 days at, the rela- 
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tively generous dead rate of 57 pesetas to the dollar. 

“The permanent loss of so much hard currency could 
be disastrous for the weakened Spanish economy. 

“Spain depends on América aid-*6 fill ‘the trade 
gap, and the unscrupulous export. of, dollars for pri- 
vate gain would hardly give santidence to the donors 
in Washington. 

“A black market in currency ‘has we been il es- 
tablished. The official. banning of: car imports eighteen 
months ago made little difference, as'can be seen from 
_the number of up-to-date foreign models on the streets, 
obtained through an ‘agent.’ 

“This is, however, the first time that action has beén 
taken on a large scale against corruption of this kind.” 


SWITZERLAND 


» Tribune de Genéve: 


The Tribune de Genéve has published a series of re- 
ports on this‘subject. We quote the following para- 
graphs: 

“The Spanish police have arrested.a Swiss citizen rep- 
resenting a Swiss Bank in Geneva and documents bear- 
ing a thousand Spanish. and foreign names were seized. 

“60% of the operations took place in Madrid, 30% 
in Barcelona, 8% in: Bilbao and 2% in Valencia. 

“This affair has taken place at a critical moment for 
the Spanish economy and public finance. The inflation 
is the cause of difficulties ‘and the government's for- 
eign trade reserves and gold deposits ‘are lower than 
they have been for five years.” Even taking the fig- 


. ure of $100,000,000 which has been mentioned as 


a minimum, they represent far more than the govern- 
ment’s reserves. 

“At the same time the Government is having ever 
greater difficulties in obtaining foreign credits. The 
commercial deficit for the first eight months of 1958 
comes to $215,000,000.” 


. FRANCE .. . (3 

Le. Figaro and Le Monde: 

‘Le Figaro and Le Monde reported the financial scandal 
in their editions of December 19 and 20, with ampli- 
fied reports on the 21 and 22. Both stated that after 
a ‘meétifig of the Council of Ministers held in El 
~‘Pardo and presided over by General Franco, a notice 
was given to the Direction General of Security which 


read: “The investigation services. have recently dis- 
_ covered circumstances which reveal the existence abroad 


of deposits which have. not: been declared by. their 
owners to the Spanish Institute. of ‘Foreign Currency 
. . . Warious investigations and arrests have been ‘made 
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. In fulfillment of existing legislation; the ‘files ‘have 
béen turned over’ to the’ competent jurisdiction.” 


Combat: 
The newspaper Combat was more’ explicit. Under ’ the 


_ héading “Financial S¢andals’ which’ take’ Ministers pale 


(if ‘not fall) ,” ‘it reports’ in its edition’ of December 22: 
4 fitancial scandal’ uncovered in'‘Madrid’ shows 
what little confidence’ “the ‘Grandeées of Spain’ have 
in the future of the ‘system’... 
“These great magnates of finance’ atid’ industry, along 
with the ‘cream of Spanish aristocracy, cannot be ac- 
cused’ of communism. The Caudillo’s Minister of the 
Interior (of Government) has imprisoned, a month 
ago, over 90 ‘members of the opposition, for the most 
part sotialigt “and ‘liberal ‘leaders, to put an end to 
their ‘subversive activities.’ The State police will have 
to find other reasons and explanations to make the 
[Peer ‘plirging’ plausible.” 


loupiM noG ob zopolbibeno 





T é iN "Oi 4 4 i 
ref 2 yh ow 
|A leaflet fee the words of the Right Reverend 
| Father Escarré, Abbot of the Benedictine Monastery of 
| Moriser fat, néar Barcelona; is being’ ‘profusely cireulated 
| thedagtibar exataloriia’ these” days.""In’ this’ leaflét ‘the 
| eniinent’ Benedictine ‘Clarifies ‘his position with respect 
to: attatks ‘made’ against” him by the Civil Governor of 
‘the province ofBardtlona, Sr. Acédé' Colunga’ 
_ {Lhe Governor shad::charged::in-.a speech: given in 
| Granollers; and: |reproduced in: the ‘entire: press: of <Ca- 
| talontiat .that'> aspirations ) for'» Catalan:..autonomy had 
' found, support dn:certain. ecclesiastical: circles. The Gov- 
_ernor declared that he formally opposed <“all' that could 
| signify asthange of concepts’! establishing differences 
| between Spaniards,.that is} secession.” He added that 
| “Sf. sueh attempts exploit the range of rights granted 
by the State':and énjoy the protection of: religious ‘sen- 
timents, and a religious rite, liturgy and Giger 4 then 
| we are not inclined) ta tolerate it.” 
| On December 8, in a sermon addressed to! a’ con- 
: gregation of over a thousand:persons,:the Abbot.of Mon- 
| sermat wigorously rejected “the grave, accusations: made 
| against us by one of our authorities!y'¢¢ The» Church,” 
_ he said, “endeavors to, discharge all, of its duties; above 
| all those on the level of human and divine dignity. She 
| always speaks the truth. If this truth should be disa- 
| greeable to those who govern, then it is up to them 
‘to change. These’ {authorities} ‘laim” to be Catholics 
| who receive Comniunion, * but ‘if they do receive 
‘of Communion theh it' is not *only with Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. but-.withthe Church as- well. May they. also 
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France Observateur: 2 Al Ay 
In its editorial of December 31 France “Observateur 
says the following: 

“The exportation of capital has been a deep-rooted 
custom ‘in Francoist circles for a long' time. The example 
comes from above! The investments of: Da:’Garmen 
Polo de Franco, wife of the’ Caudillo, in Swiss, Ameri- 
can and Canadian Banks is the subject’of jokes and: ru- 
mors in all' the cafes’ of Spain: 

“The volume of these clandestine exporvatisiis has 
increased considerably in these last three months, : 
Large sums are at stake. The’ deposits in the Swine 
banks alone are estimated at $280 million; an amount 
which surpasses the Spanish foreign’ reserves, which are 
less than $100 million, 

“The unrest which the members ‘of the privileged 
groups ‘are showing is not of political origin, but ‘some 
of them believe that an economic disaster of such pro- 
porions could endanger the stability of the’ regime. 


commune with the ideas of liberty, disciptiné atid’ 'so- 
cial’ well-being that inspire the’ Church. I'repeat to 
you: when there is dissension between one power’ and 
another, then it behooves the’ power of the’ State! ‘to 
examine the reasons for this dissension and & ty out 
why the Church thinks otherwise. 

“TI suffer profoundly from the doubt that has been 
raised with respect to us, from that blasphemy which 
has ‘been aimed against us. I hope that there may be 
a reconciliation and that such a’ reconciliation may’ be 
of a public nature, as the entire population is 'scandal- 
ized over the Governor’s attack.” ' 


The following commentary, in the Catalan language, 
accompanies Father Escarré’s words in the leaflet: 
“Sooner or later the disparity of criteria between 
the Franco authorities and ‘the authentic ‘and eternal 
doctrine of the Church must reveal itself. Providentially, 
the Abbot has broken the silence and, interpreting the 
popular clamor, he has) spoken of liberty, justice and 
social well-being. Thése three principles have’ been: vi- 
olated by the imprisonment for crimes of opinion and 
as punishment for the demands that are justified in 
this country of inhuman/’working days of from 12 to 
-15 hours, ‘which. has: the lowest: standard of living: in 
Europe. ‘It is up to:'them. to) change.’: These harsh 
words of! the: Right) Reverend Abbot definitively con- 
demn the unctuous phariseism of the CRUSADE,” « 


(This France-Presse report appeared in the January 
7 issues of the per a emven mrtg ree 
Le Monde.) d 






















































NEWS 


(From our Correspondent in Madrid) 


MORE ABOUT THE FINANCIAL SCANDAL 
The. Government has decided not to pursue the inves- 
tigations and, above’ all, not to apply. the prescribed 
legal. procedures: ,Judge Villarias, under whose. juris- 
diction the matter was to have come, did not take ac- 
tion; interrogations, were. made in Security Headquar- 
ters in. Madrid and in Police, Headquarters -in Barce- 
lona, Future strategy. was|decided upon during a long 
interview. .between, the Caudillo and the Director of 
the Institute of Foreign, Currency, Sr, ,Bastos, aimed 
primarily at guaranteeing the repatriation of the capi- 
ital, im, order, to compensate for the extraordinary defi- 
cit. in the foreign trade balance, (dollar reserves are 
reported..to,be.down to. 60.or,70 million), without how- 
ever,,antagonizing those implicated in the affair. The 
plan would seem to eliminate the anti-Opus Dei con- 
jecture to which I referred in my last article. 


Those involved are offering the following “deal”: | 
if they will voluntarily repatriate their own ,capital) all 


judicial procedures will be cancelled. An attractive 
rate of. exchange is offered them: 57 pesetas to.the dol- 
lar, 5,more than the, tourist.rate of 52. Thus: previously 
mentioned threats of the, application of 25% fines on 
expatriated capital are forgotten, as are the other threats 
of, converting, this; capital into.shares in government 
controlled companies such.as “ENSIDENSA.”;The Gov- 
ernment is, being “amiable’’ towards the financiers, and 
only. asks.that they, be, “‘amiable’’. in, return, 

.| New names; of. personages, involved :include, that. of 
the, Count de Arteche, and of. four bank directors, in 
addition to Sr. Villalonga, of course. 

I do not believe that, Juan March. himself is, directly 
involved. As one of his familiars said to me a few 
weeks ,ago,, “That man has stolen, so. much ,money 
that he.can afford: the luxury of being honest now.” 


CHANGE OF MIND ABOUT FIDEL CASTRO 


Shock and) consternation: in) the » Ministry of» Foreign 
Affairs)over ‘Batista’s downfall. As “well informed” as 
ever; they had. not anticipated: it. To date Batista’s 
diplomats.are saying that they ‘“‘don’t know a — 
‘But they’ will. have: to leave. 

Fidel Castro has been accused of being a “commu- 
nist’ om many occasions... Now: the regime: is \back- 
watering quickly; the: news agency EFE ‘has: just re- 
ported that he was educated \in a Jesuit college and 
that the provisional president of Cuba, Sri} Urrutia, is 
an ‘ariti-communist. 

What is important, basetiior; is that the Riedeoti 
policy, jof “Hispanidad”’.. (of promoting Franco-style to- 
‘talitarianiism. in the. Western hemisphere) ‘is losing its 
last bastions. Trujillo is about all that they have left! 
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EVEN THE. FIREMEN FAIL 

“Where there; is no wheat there is friction,” or so says 
an old Spanish adage. A quarrel has broken out in 
the Ayuntamiento or City Hall of Madrid over the 
inadequate service of the fire department. The Mayor 
of Madrid, the Count de Mayalde, claims that the fire 
department suffers from obsolete equipment and that 
the situation cannot be remedied because no import li- 
censes are available for the importation of new equip- 
ment. 

The Mayor also charged that the municipal bus serv- 
ice suffers from the same situation, and he blamed 
the Metropolitan Company for not providing adequate 
urban transportation. 

In the meantime new funds have been appropriated 

. to continue the construction of the Cathedral of 
Almudena! | 





Monodidlogos de Don Miguel 


Miguel de Unamuno lived in. exile in Hendaye, 
France, during the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera 
in Spain, There he was constantly accompanied on 
long walks and, talks by Eduardo Ortega y Gasset, 
who was also living in exile at the time. 


Because of his deep reverence for the great 
Spanish philosopher and his own professional train- 
ing as a: journalist; Eduardo Ortega did not fail 
to take copious notes of these conversations. Thanks 
to his foresight we are now able to present this 
volume which we believe to be ‘an important con- 
tribution to the study of Unamuno, and which in- 
troduces us to hitherto undisclosed aspects of the 
mind and personality of this great Spanish figure. 
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